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On  November  30,  1927,  the  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americaniza- 
tion completed  its  eighth  year  as  successor  to  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Immigration.  The  duties  of  the  Division  are  imposed  on  it  by  Statute 
as  follows: 

"The  director  of  the  division  of  immigration  and  Americanization 
with  the  approval  of  the  advisory  board  thereof,  shall  employ  such 
methods,  consistent  with  law,  as'  in  its  judgment,  will  tend  to  bring 
into  sympathetic  and  mutually  helpful  relations  the  commonwealth 
and  its  residents  of  foreign  origin,  protect  immigrants  from  exploita- 
tion and  abuse,  stimulate  their  acquisition  and  mastery  of  English, 
develop  their  understanding  of  American  government,  institutions, 
and  ideals,  and  generally  promote  their  assimilation  and  naturaliza- 
tion. For  the  above  purposes,  the  division  may  co-operate  with 
other  officers  and  departments  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  with  all 
public  agencies,  federal,  state  or  municipal.  It  may  investigate  the 
exploitation  or  abuse  of  immigrants  and  in  making  any  investiga- 
tion may  require  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books  and  documents  relating  to  the  matter  under  in- 
vestigation." 

Advisory  Board  Changes 

During  the  year  two  new  members  have  been  appointed  to  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americanization — Mrs. 
Benjamin  May  of  Needham  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Herlihy  of  Fitchburg. 
Mrs.  May's  interest  in  Americanization  has  been  manifested  in  her  chair- 
manship of  the  Americanization  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs.  Mr.  Herlihy  was  for  several  years  the  Super- 
visor of  Adult  Alien  Education  for  the  University  Extension  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  He  is  now  principal  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Fitchburg.  His  wide  knowledge  and  experience  in  public 
school  work  with  adult  immigrants  throughout  the  State  has  opened  up 
many  useful  contacts  for  the  Division. 

An  amendment  of  the  law  fixing  the  times  of  meetings  of  the  Advisory 
Board  was  requested  by  the  Director  and  passed  by  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  in  the  last  sesion.    The  amended  law  reads  as  follows : 

"Section  twelve  of  chapter  fifteen  of  the  General  Laws,  as  amended 
by  section  one  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  of  the  acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
striking  out,  in  the  ninth  to  eleventh  lines,  inclusive,  the  words  "at 
least  once  a  month,  and  at  such  other  times  as  it  may  determine  by 
rule  and  when  requested  by  the  director  or  by"  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  following: — quarterly  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  director;  provided  that  a  special  meeting  shall  be 
called  by  the  director  on  the  written  request  of, — so  as  to  read  as 
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follows: — Section  12.  The  division  of  immigration  and  American- 
ization shall  consist  of  a  director  and  an  advisory  board  of  six  per- 
sons. Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  a  director  of  the 
division,  his  successor  shall  be  appointed  for  five  years  by  the  gov- 
ernor, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council.  Two  members  of 
the  advisory  board  shall  be  appointed  annually  for  three  years  each, 
by  the  governor,  with  like  advice  and  consent.  Said  board  shall 
meet  quarterly  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  determined  by  the  direc- 
tor; provided,  that  a  special  meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  director 
on  the  written  request  of  any  three  members.  The  director  and 
members  of  said  board  shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  actual  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  performance  of  their  duties." 

The  Director  has  conferred  frequently  with  the  heads  of  various  social 
and  civic  organizations  in  Boston  concerning  matters  dealing  with  immi- 
grant groups  resident  here.  She  has  been  consulted  in  regard  to  pro- 
grams, study  courses,  special  activities,  etc.,  by  executives  of  the  In- 
ternational Institute,  Family  Welfare  Society,  League  of  Women  Voters, 
Daughters  of  American  Revolution,  and  other  organizations  of  like  char- 
acter. During  the  year  an  arrangement  was  brought  about  whereby  the 
names  of  Jewish  immigrants  arriving  in  Boston  and  destined  here  are 
given  to  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  for  visitation  and  report.  The 
Director  was  requested  by  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Editor  of 
the  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts  to  prepare  the  chapter  on 
"The  History  of  Immigration  in  Massachusetts,"  for  that  history.  She 
has  spoken  frequently  during  the  year  at  various  conferences  and  meet- 
ings. 

Conditions  of  Ocean  Travel  for  Immigrant  Passengers 

While  the  conditions  surrounding  the  immigrant  on  his  voyage  to  this 
country  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Division,  we  are  frequently 
asked  if  there  are  any  precautions  taken,  either  by  the  steamship  com- 
panies or  the  Federal  government,  to  eliminate  unwholesome  or  immoral 
contacts  on  the  trip  over.  The  director,  in  the  course  of  several  recent 
trips  across,  has  personally  inspected  the  conditions  of  immigrant  travel 
not  only  at  the  ports  of  arrival,  both  at  New  York  and  Boston,  but  also 
at  the  ports  of  debarkation  overseas  in  France,  Germany,  Denmark  and 
England,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  different  steamship  lines  in 
recognition  of  her  official  position,  has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  in- 
spection of  the  second  and  third  class  quarters  on  the  boats  of  the  leading 
various  English,  French  and  German  lines.  At  the  present  time,  partly 
no  doubt  because  of  the  restriction  of  immigration,  there  is  no  crowding 
in  the  second  and  third  class.  The  terminology  now  used  by  the  steam- 
ship companies  of  "tourist  third  class"  is  truly  more  descriptive  of 
present  conditions  than  the  old  term  of  "steerage."  The  director  made 
her  visit  to  the  immigrant  quarters  with  no  previous  announcement  and 
found  ample  accommodations  for  sleeping  and  dressing,  adequate  pro- 
vision for  stewards  and  stewardesses,  and  many  finer  points  of  nicety 
and  refinement  which  seemed  commendable.  The  third  class  food  as  indi- 
cated by  the  printed  bill-of-fare,  issued  for  third  as  well  as  first  class,  is 
varied  and  excellent.  Linen  on  tables,  reasonably  good  crockery  and  sil- 
verware show  that  the  character  of  third  class  travel  as  well  as  that  of 
immigration  to  the  United  States  has  been  undergoing  a  change.  For 
some  of  the  travelers  the  standards  which  the  ship  sets  are  no  better 
than  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed;  to  others  it  is  surely  an 
initiation  into  the  refinements  in  the  manner  of  living  they  aspire  to  in 
the  new  world.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  ocean  voyage  can  now  be  consid- 
ered as  a  preparation  for  decent  life  here  and  not  a  handicap  for  it. 
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Important  Aspects  of  the  Work 

The  three  outstanding  items  in  the  year's  work  are  the  usual  ones  of 
Citizenship,  Emigration  and  Immigration.  All  three  are  greatly  affected 
by  the  present  restrictive  immigration  law  effective  July  1,  1924,  which 
limits  immigration  on  a  quota  basis  of  two  per  cent  of  each  of  the  differ- 
ent nationality  groups  resident  in  the  United  States  in  1890.  The  clauses 
in  the  Act  which  grant  exemption  from  the  quota  to  specified  relatives  of 
immigrants  here  who  have  become  American  citizens  have  acted  as  an 
undeniable  stimulus  to  naturalization.  Numbers  of  races  which  were 
noticeably  slow  in  taking  steps  toward  citizenship  have  hastened  to  seek 
it  that  they  may  receive  the  beneficial  consideration  of  the  law  in  bringing 
relatives  here.  Whether  this  artificial  hastening  of  the  desire  of  natural- 
ization makes  for  a  too  rapid  assimilation  is  a  debatable  question.  At 
present  there  is  too  little  data  at  hand  to  justly  evaluate  the  problem. 
The  stimulus  to  citizenship  is  an  undoubted  fact;  its  consequences  still  a 
matter  of  theory. 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1924  has  also  been  a  stimulus  to  the  natural- 
ization of  those  aliens,  mainly  from  Canada,  whose  lack  of  political  inter- 
est made  them  hesitant  to  take  any  step  toward  naturalization.  The 
stricter  inspection  on  the  Canadian  borders,  the  necessity  of  proof  of 
previous  legal  entry  to  pass  freely  over  the  border  under  the  new  regula- 
tions, have  given  a  practical  value  to  citizenship  in  the  United  States 
which  Canadians  have  been  slow  to  realize.  For  the  same  reasons  of 
personal  convenience  aliens  from  northern  Europe  who  have  lived  here  for 
many  years  without  becoming  naturalized  have  become  aware  of  the  ob- 
vious advantage  of  traveling  on  an  American  passport.  For  both  these 
groups  of  long  time  residents  whose  naturalization  is  seemingly  hastened 
by  motives  more  of  personal  advantage  and  convenience  than  patriotism, 
it  is  true  that  their  lives  in  this  country  give  every  evidence  that  they 
have  been  good  citizens  in  all  but  the  technical  processes  of  naturalization, 
and  have  neglected  the  formal  process  because  they  felt  so  much  at  one 
and  at  home  with  America  that  they  hardly  realized  the  need  of  swearing 
formal  allegiance. 

Citizenship 

The  calls  on  the  Boston  office  for  aid  and  advice  in  naturalization  prob- 
lems last  year  number  7,635.  The  usual  procedure  of  notifying  those  who 
took  out  First  Papers  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Boston  that 
they  are  eligible  to  apply  for  their  final  papers  has  been  followed.  It  is 
important  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Division  does  not  urge  nat- 
uralization upon  these  persons  who  hold  First  Papers;  it  merely  notifies 
them  of  the  fact  that  the  two  year  period  has  expired  and  that  assistance 
will  be  given  to  any  who  desire  it  in  the  matter  of  filling  out  the  prelim- 
inary application  for  Second  Papers. 

A  large  number  of  those  we  circularize  call  or  write  us  in  answer  to  our 
letter  and  appreciate  and  utilize  the  services  we  offer  them.  Naturally 
a  number  have  moved  from  the  address  at  which  they  lived  when  they 
took  out  First  Papers  two  years  before  and  consequently  we  average 
about  twenty-five  percent  of  letters  returned  unclaimed.  This  is  no 
higher  than  the  usual  rate  for  the  ordinary  commercial  mailing  list. 

The  booklet  of  instructions  for  the  prospective  citizen  has  been  entirely 
revised  and  practically  re-written.  The  text  has  been  simplified  and  recent 
changes  in  naturalization  procedure  noted.  The  type  of  the  present  edi- 
tion is  much  clearer  than  the  former.  The  addition  of  covers  adds  dur- 
ability and  appearance  to  this  issue.  For  this  booklet  which  is  called  "The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  with  Suggestions  for  Those 
Preparing  for  Citizenship"  we  have  many  requests  both  from  individuals 
and  from  day  and  evening  schools. 
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In  co-operation  with  the  local  Supervisors  of  Americanization  of  Lynn, 
Quincy,  Everett  and  Waltham  we  include  in  our  form  letters  of  notifica- 
tion concerning  naturalization,  information  about  the  time  and  place  of 
public  school  classes  of  citizenship  training.  We  have  furnished  the  su- 
pervisors of  Brookline,  Chelsea,  Maiden  and  Norwood  with  lists  of  those 
ready  for  Second  Papers  in  their  communities.  Special  problems  and  tech- 
nical questions  are  often  brought  to  the  office  by  the  various  local  Super- 
visors. 

Among  those  seeking  our  aid  to  complete  their  citizenship  are  a  grow- 
ing number  who  arrived  in  the  United  States  since  June  29,  1906,  and 
for  whom  the  Federal  immigration  authorities  can  find  no  legal  record 
of  arrival.  According  to  present  rulings  such  persons,  while  not  subject 
to  deportation  if  resident  here  beyond  the  statutory  period,  are  barred 
from  citizenship.  The  majority  of  cases  are  of  Canadians,  most  of  whom 
entered  the  country  at  a  time  when  border  inspection  was  far  from  rigid. 
Many  came  before  the  Canadian  head  tax  collection  period  of  1917.  In 
the  large  majority  of  cases  there  was  no  intent  or  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  alien  to  deceive.  He  or  she  complied  with  all  the  regulations  in 
force  at  time  of  entrance  but  there  are  no  records  to  substantiate  the 
legality  of  such  entry. 

Another  group  who  find  difficulty  in  securing  records  of  arrival  are  the 
southeastern  and  central  European  immigrants,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Rus- 
sians, Greeks  and  Italians  who  came  into  the  United  States  at  the  port 
of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  peak  of  immigration  in  the  years  between 
1907  and  1913.  Some  came  when  children.  Their  names  as  written  by 
the  pursers  of  the  boats  on  which  they  came  are  often  incorrect  in  spell- 
ing. In  the  cases  of  Russians  and  Greeks,  the  native  language  was  in 
another  alphabet  and  the  transliteration  from  one  script  to  another  is 
fruitful  of  error.  The  difficulties  in  these  cases  may  sometimes  be 
cleared  by  giving  exact  information  as  to  place  of  destination,  possible 
spellings  of  patronymic  and  Christian  names,  the  names  of  other  passen- 
gers accompanying  the  aliens.  Some  of  the  steamship  lines  have  kept 
their  old  manifests  and  occasionally  a  record  located  therein  can  be  traced 
on  the  Federal  records.  The  American  records  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  and  Hamburg- American  Line  were  impounded  by  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian  during  the  War.  The  duplicate  records  kept  in  Germany 
are  practically  inaccessible.  It  was  on  these  lines  that  most  of  the  Lithu- 
anian, Polish  and  Russian  immigrants  came.  The  phonetic  difficulties  in 
writing  an  English  version  of  Polish  and  other  Slavic  names  make  for 
confusion.  In  many  cases  no  record  of  arrival  is  obtainable  and  citizen- 
ship must  be  deferred,  according  to  present  rulings,  altho  the  persons  in 
question  can  show  a  work  record  or  school  record  in  the  United  States 
dating  to  within  a  few  days  from  the  date  they  give  as  an  arrival  date. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  included  in  his  last  annual  report  a  rec- 
ommendation for  specific  legislation  to  remedy  this  situation  and  to  legal- 
ize the  residence  in  this  country  of  such  bona  fide  residents  as  entered 
the  United  States  before  the  passage  of  the  quota  Act  of  1924  and  for 
whom  no  legal  records  of  arrival  can  at  present  be  located.  The  passage 
of  such  legislation  would  be  a  definite  practical  benefit. 

Women  are  applying  for  citizenship  now  at  about  equal  ratio  with  the 
men.  One  group  of  women,  those  in  domestic  service,  are  practically 
handicapped  from  taking  advantage  of  the  public  school  classes  for  cit- 
izenship, as  their  working  hours  do  not  permit  them  the  necessary  time 
off  several  evenings  a  week  and  oftentimes  their  places  of  employment  are 
distant  from  the  schools.  These  women,  fortunately,  are  usually  of  Eng- 
lish speaking  stock  and  are  able  as  a  rule  to  study  by  themselves  in  order 
to  qualify  for  the  naturalization  tests.  According  to  the  present  natural- 
ization law  an  alien  woman  marrying  an  American  citizen  does  not  ac- 
quire American  citizenship  thereby.  She  does  receive  the  privilege  of 
applying  under  her  husband's  citizenship  without  need  of  Declaration  of 
Intention  and  need  show  but  one  year's  residence  in  the  United  States. 
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Many  alien  wives  of  American  citizens  are  alive  to  their  opportunities 
and  seek  naturalization  at  the  earliest  moment.  For  others  the  educa- 
tional qualifications  are  a  stumbling  block.  For  the  mother  of  young 
children  the  difficulty  of  attending  classes  in  English  and  citizenship  is 
great. 

Immigration.    Non-Quota  Immigrants 

The  Immigration  Act  of  1924  grants  exemption  from  the  quota  to  the 
wives  and  children  under  eighteen  years  of  American  citizens.  As  before 
noted  this  exemption  has  been  a  sharp  stimulus  to  naturalization.  Once 
the  citizenship  has  been  granted,  there  remains  the  task  of  preparing  the 
necessary  papers  which  will  secure  the  non-quota  visa  from  Washington. 
The  technical  process  of  approval  by  the  Department  of  Labor  at  Wash- 
ington and  transmittal  to  the  Department  of  State  takes  at  least  one 
month.  After  this  authorization  is  granted  there  still  remains  notifica- 
tion of  the  American  Consul  in  the  district  where  the  prospective  immi- 
grants live.  Then  follows  the  summons  for  appearance  of  the  immi- 
grants at  the  American  Consulate,  inspection  by  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  officials  abroad,  examination  for  proof  of  identity,  etc.,  by  the 
Consular  authorities.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  non-quota 
immigrants,  once  the  Federal  procedure  has  been  complied  with,  can  pro- 
ceed to  join  their  citizen  relatives  here  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  The 
demand  against  the  quota  of  their  respective  countries,  and  the  size  of 
the  quota  does  not  concern  them  because  they  are,  by  the  express  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  non-quota,  and  may  come  regardless  of  quota  exhaus- 
tion when  the  necessary  formalities  are  complied  with. 

Preference  Quota  Immigrants 

The  immigration  law  of  1924  grants  preference  in  the  quota  to  the 
husbands,  parents,  and  children  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one  of 
American  citizens.  For  these  preferential  classes,  the  initial  procedure 
is  just  the  same  as  for  non-quota  relatives;  the  length  of  the  waiting 
period  far  different.  After  the  usual  month  of  necessary  waiting  for 
Washington  to  approve  and  pass  on  the  preferential  quota  status  comes 
the  placement  on  the  Consular  waiting  list  on  a  priority  basis.  In  these 
cases  the  size  of  the  quota  of  the  country  to  which  the  prospective  immi- 
grants are  charged  is  important ;  important,  too,  are  the  number  of  similar 
preferential  visas  which  have  been  granted  against  the  particular  quota 
prior  to  the  case  in  point.  For  Italy,  for  instance,  the  annual  quota  is  3,845. 
At  the  present  time  the  demand  against  the  preference  half  of  the  quota  is 
sufficient  to  exhaust  it  for  more  than  three  years.  The  records  of  the 
Department  of  State  show  that  from  July  1,  1924  to  December  5,  1925, 
5,933  Italian  preference  authorizations  were  sent  to  American  Consuls 
abroad.  Since  only  1,923  such  preferential  visas  can  be  granted  in  any 
one  year,  the  priority  preferential  list  is  a  cumulative  one.  The  majority 
of  Armenians  who  desire  to  bring  relatives  here  state  that  such  relatives 
were  born  in  Turkey  and  hence  come  under  the  Turkish  quota.  The 
Turkish  annual  quota  is  100  numbers,  50  of  which  are  reserved  for  pref- 
erence applicants.  Against  the  preferential  quota  there  are  already  900 
names  listed.  500  of  these  names  were  listed  on  the  preferential  list  as 
early  as  November,  1924.  At  the  rate  of  fifty  per  year  the  preferential  list 
indicates  a  long  wait. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  for  certain  national  groups  the  preferen- 
tial visas  because  of  a  combination  of  circumstances,  size  of  quota  and 
demand  against  it,  offer  but  a  faint  hope  for  the  re-union  of  families.  The 
hardship  of  separation  in  these  cases  is  one  that  cannot  be  measured  in 
general  terms.  In  some  instances  it  is  a  great  hardship — particularly  in 
the  cases  of  those  aged  mothers  who  are  widowed  and  alone  and  whose 
children  here  are  willing  and  able  to  support  them.  For  the  Greeks  from 
Asia  Minor,  Syrians,  Armenians,  and  Russians  who  are  refugees  from 
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their  native  countries  and  often  not  welcome  migrants  in  the  countries 
where  they  have  sought  refuge,  the  situation  is  a  trial  on  both  parent  and 
child  as  the  old  people  cannot  or  will  not  understand  the  causes  which  pre- 
vent them  from  proceeding  to  America  and  add  to  the  distress  of  the  chil- 
dren here  by  constant  letters  of  plaintive  reproach  for  unfilial  conduct.  In 
the  cases  where  both  father  and  mother  are  resident  overseas  and  are  liv- 
ing together,  the  conditions  are  not  so  hard.  In  those  instances  where 
either  parent  is  living  in  the  native  land  among  relatives,  the  situation  is 
probably  not  as  much  of  a  hardship  as  adjustment  to  America  would  be  for 
the  aged  persons.  It  is  within  the  observation  of  the  Division  to  note 
the  difficulties  of  adjustment  of  the  elderly  immigrant  to  life  in  the  new 
world.  They  usually  come  from  a  rural  environment  and  an  independent 
household  to  city  life  of  either  drudgery  or  idleness  in  the  home  of  an  in- 
law. The  old  people  either  try  to  force  upon  the  young  ones  a  standard  of 
thrift  and  parsimony  not  acceptable  in  the  new  world,  or  are  themselves, 
because  of  their  lack  of  adaptability  to  modern  standards  of  sanitation  and 
life  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  their  more  Americanized  children. 

The  majority  of  cases  which  concern  alien  husbands  of  American  citi- 
zens are  those  wherein  the  American  girl  was  taken  to  the  country  of  her 
parents'  birth  in  her  early  childhood  and  who  married  a  native  of  that 
country  subsequent  to  the  Cable  Act.  In  two  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  brought  to  the  Division  the  native  born  wife  has  proceeded  to  the 
United  States  and  filed  the  necessary  papers  which  will  grant  her  husband 
preferential  status.  In  both  these  instances  the  issue  has  been  compli- 
cated by  the  birth  of  a  child  after  the  mother  has  come  to  America  and 
before  her  husband  could  join  her  here.  Separation  from  the  natural 
bread-winner  of  the  family  makes  maintenance  of  it  a  troublesome  ques- 
tion. Since  both  mother  and  child  are  American  citizens,  there  can  be  no 
deportation  under  the  public  charge  clauses  of  the  immigration  laws.  As 
a  practical  matter  to  save  expenditure  of  public  funds  the  arrival  of  the 
alien  husband  should  be  expedited.  There  seems  to  be  no  logical  reason 
why  the  husband  of  an  American  citizen  should  be  preferential  in  the 
quota  while  the  wife  of  such  citizen  is  granted  a  non-quota  status.  Legis- 
lation is  pending  before  Congress  which  will  grant  to  the  husbands  of 
American  citizens  the  same  non-quota  status  which  has  already  been 
granted  to  wives  of  citizens.  The  number  of  such  persons  is  small  but  the 
acuteness  of  the  problem  in  the  individual  case  is  sharp. 

The  children  of  ages  ranging  from  18  to  21  of  American  citizens  form 
the  third  group  of  preferential ,  quota  immigrants.  Such  children  are  of 
working  age  and  probably,  if  allowed  to  join  their  parents  here,  would  be 
wage-earners,  and  quite  probably  would  not  remain  in  the  parental  home. 
The  separation  is  not,  except  in  cases  where  the  children  are  refugees,  a 
condition  much  different  from  normal  family  life  for  the  social  status 
from  which  the  immigrant  usually  comes.  The  parents,  if  prosperous  and 
well  to  do  here,  naturally  long  to  give  to  all  of  their  children  the  advan- 
tages of  American  life.  For  the  refugees  the  plight  of  the  boy  and  girl 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first  year  is  often  hard.  Most  orphan- 
ages maintained  by  organizations  working  with  refugees  cannot  keep 
the  children  after  their  sixteenth  year.  Industrial  placement  is  difficult 
also.  For  the  boys,  the  problem  of  compulsory  military  service  after  the 
eighteenth  year  is  an  important  issue. 

Two  other  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Law  of  1924  concern  our  for- 
eign born  population,  namely  the  privileges  granted  under  the  Act  to  enter 
the  country  in  the  non-immigrant  group  as  either  Tourist  or  Student. 
With  the  Tourist  group  there  is  a  tendency  at  the  Consulates  to  scrutinize 
carefully  the  application  to  come  as  Tourist  or  Visitor  when  the  prospec- 
tive visitor  has  near  relatives  here  and  has  previously  applied  as  a  quota 
or  preference  quota  immigrant.  Often  relatives  here,  discouraged  at  the 
long  wait  for  the  preferential  visa,  conceive  the  idea  that  the  waiting 
period  can  be  spent  in  the  United  States  as  visitor.  This  is  a  misappre- 
hension.    Once  a  person  is  granted  the  status  of  visitor  he  is  dropped 
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from  the  preferential  list  and  must  take  his  place  at  the  end  of  the  pri- 
ority list  when  the  visit  has  expired.  It  is,  therefore,  a  doubtful  advan- 
tage to  send  for  relatives  who  are  on  the  preferential  list  as  visitors.  The 
Consulates  will  usually  grant  the  visitor's  visa  even  if  there  are  relatives 
resident  in  the  United  States  if  a  bond  is  placed  to  guarantee  return.  The 
existence  of  this  possibility  of  entrance  as  a  visitor  is  a  great  boon  in 
times  of  family  illness,  death  or  urgent  business  matters.  Frequently 
the  visitors,  once  here,  desire  to  remain  permanently.  It  is  not  possible 
to  change  the  status  from  that  of  visitor  to  that  of  regular  alien  arrival 
without  departure  from  the  United  States  and  entrance  in  the  quota.  To 
allow  any  other  procedure  would  be  an  obvious  injustice  to  the  regular 
quota  or  preferential  quota  immigrants.  Occasionally  a  visitor  marries  an 
American  citizen  during  the  course  of  the  visit.  Such  cases  are  usually 
not  sudden  romances  but  rather  a  preconceived  attempt  by  the  visit  to 
save  the  American  citizen  a  trip  overseas.  In  such  cases  the  alien  wife 
must  leave  the  country  to  secure  a  Consular  visa  but  usually  she  is  not 
required  to  travel  back  to  the  country  of  birth.  As  her  status,  as  the  wife 
of  a  citizen,  is  non-quota  she  is  not  obliged  to  wait  long  for  the  issuance 
of  the  visa. 

The  student  exemption  from  the  quota  as  given  by  the  immigration  law 
of  1924  does  not  allow  permanent  entry  to  any  immigrant  student  but 
allows  entrance,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  study  at  an  approved  institution, 
for  a  period  of  time  only  so  long  as  the  student  status  lasts.  Foreign  stu- 
dents had  been  coming  to  American  colleges  for  years  prior  to  the  immi- 
gration law  of  1924.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  probable  that  stu- 
dents are  being  sent  to  school  or  college  in  America  who,  except  for  this 
provision  of  the  law  would  not  have  continued  their  scholastic  education 
to  the  point  of  college  or  even  high  school  work.  The  races  which  are 
the  most  affected  by  the  small  quotas  are  most  eager  to  take  advantage  of 
the  student  status.  It  is  our  observation  that  there  is  a  great  stringency 
shown  in  the  Consulate  attitude  toward  these  prospective  students.  The 
Consuls  are  quite  rigid,  as  they  are  required  to  be  by  law,  in  ascertaining 
that  the  prospective  students  are  competent  to  carry  on  the  studies  they 
aspire  to  take.  In  some  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  searching  examina- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Consul,  into  the  family  history,  social  and  eco- 
nomic status,  and  the  possible  utility  of  the  particular  education  sought 
by  the  immigrant  student,  and  subsequent  denial  of  the  student  visa  if 
any  of  the  family  of  the  student  are  in  line  for  a  preferential  visa,  if  the 
social  or  economic  status  of  the  family  is  such  as  to  make  college  educa- 
tion a  luxury,  or  if  the  particular  locality  where  the  immigrant  lives  is 
not  a  fit  ground  for  the  vocation  to  which  the  prospective  student  is  to  be 
trained.  The  procedure  seems  to  vary  widely  between  Consulates.  It  is 
an  open  question  whether  Congress  in  passing  the  Act  and  framing  in 
explicit  terms  the  student  status  as: 

"An  immigrant  who  is  a  bona  fide  student  at  least  fifteen  years  of 
age  and  who  seeks  to  enter  the  United  States  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  study  at  an  accredited  school,  college,  academy,  seminary  or  uni- 
versity, particularly  designated  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  which  shall  have  agreed  to  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  termination  of  attendance  of  each  immigrant  student,  and 
if  any  such  institution  of  learning  fails  to  make  such  reports  prompt- 
ly the  approval  shall  be  withdrawn," 

intended  the  American  Consuls  who  are  the  judges  of  such  cases  to 
assume  the  functions  of  a  college  entrance  examination  board  or  a  social 
investigation  committee  to  determine  ultimate  social  issues.  The  entrance 
of  foreign  students  into  American  college  life  has  been  traditional  for 
years;  its  continuance  is  hardly  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  financial 
status  of  the  families  of  the  prospective  students ;  the  field  of  work  which 
the  student  plans  to  enter  or  even  by  the  fact  that  the  student  has  kindred 
in  the  United  States.    The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  recommended  legisla- 
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tion  to  allow  posting  of  bonds  for  the  departure  of  the  immigrant  student 
The  passage  of  such  legislation  might  make  less  difficult  the  decisions  in 
doubtful  cases. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  student  status  has  been  assumed  by  some 
whose  only  academic  stimulus  has  been  the  possibility  of  years  spent  in 
America  but  post-war  conditions  in  American  colleges  indicate  that  there 
are  others  than  immigrant  students  who  are  not  precisely  academic  in 
their  spur  to  college  life.  Some  girl  students  have  found  the  student 
status  an  easy  entrance  into  America  for  the  matrimonial  market  and 
have  embraced  the  opportunity  to  change  from  student  to  non-quota 
status  by  marrying  American  citizens,  but  this  quasi-evasion  of  the  law 
is  more  apparent  than  real  and  affects  the  condition  of  the  quota  not  at 
all  but  merely  spares  the  citizen  husband  the  expense  of  the  trip  across 
for  marriage  purpose.  Finally  some  students  of  Russian  birth,  knowing 
that  deportation  is  impossible  until  diplomatic  relations  are  resumed  with 
Soviet  Russia  have  planned  to  remain  in  the  United  States  permanently 
despite  the  termination  of  their  student  status.  The  total  number  of 
such  refugee  Russians  is  not  great  and  it  is  admittedly  a  difficult  problem 
for  them.  Soviet  Russia  neither  welcomes  nor  attracts  them.  Europe  is 
over  supplied  with  refugees.  In  spite  of  all  these  admitted  flaws  in  the 
student  exemption,  the  student  privilege  is  a  great  impetus  to  the  spread 
of  American  ideals  in  foreign  lands;  the  more  numerous  the  students  of 
humble  birth  become  the  more  rapid  and  extensive  will  be  the  dissemina- 
tion of  American  theories  of  life  and  standards  of  living  among  foreign 
groups  that  they  may  ultimately  migrate  here.  The  main  fault  of  the 
students  has  been,  not  that  they  do  not  enjoy  and  appreciate  America,  but 
that  their  excess  of  appreciation  makes  them  loath  to  return  whence 
they  came. 

Non-Preference    Quota  Immigrants 

For  those  of  the  foreign  born  in  Massachusetts  who  seek  to  bring  to  this 
country  relatives  or  friends  there  is  little  to  be  done  to  aid  them  if  the 
persons  they  desire  to  bring  are  in  the  countries  with  limited  quotas.  An 
important  service  which  the  Division  performs  is  to  warn  these  people 
not  to  be  deceived  by  those  who  for  their  own  financial  gain  seek  to  per- 
suade them  that  preference  can  be  granted,  because  of  money  or  influ- 
ence, where  no  statutory  claim  exists.  The  status  of  the  quota  situation 
for  some  of  the  important  national  groups  in  Massachusetts  indicates  the 
futility  of  the  hope  of  bringing  persons  from  such  countries  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  For  Lithuania — for  instance,  the  annual  quota  is  344. 
The  consular  reports  state  that  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Immi- 
gration Law  of  1924  the  Consulate  at  Kovno,  Lithuania  accepted  more 
than  10,000  applications  for  alien  passport  visas.  In  each  case  the  fees 
were  collected  and  accounted  for  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  The 
regulations  prescribed  for  the  administration  of  the  Immigration  Act 
provide  that  these  cases  be  given  priority  consideration.  They  are  being 
considered  at  the  consulate  at  the  rate  of  172  a  year,  taking  up  entirely 
the  non-preferential  half  of  the  quota.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no 
Lithuanian  resident  of  Massachusetts  can  hope  to  bring  a  relative  not  in 
the  non-quota  or  preferential  class,  at  the  present  time.  The  quota,  ac- 
cording to  official  estimates,  is  taken  up  thirty-three  years  in  advance. 

For  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  the  quota,  although  large. 
34,007,  is  taken  up — according  to  official  estimates — for  three  and  one- 
half  years  in  advance. 

For  Latvia,  the  consular  reports  show  a  registered  demand  of  over  900. 
The  entire  quota  is  142  and  only  71  can  be  used  yearly  to  satisfy  the  regis- 
tered demand. 

For  Poland  there  has  been  no  record  kept  for  some  time  of  non-preference 
applicants  who  apply  for  the  first  time  as  there  were  already  registered  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  immigration  law,  a  sufficient  number  of 
non-preference  immigrants  to  exhaust  the  Polish  quota  for  three  or  four 
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years.  No  new  registration  will  be  taken  before  April,  1928.  The  Polish 
quota  is  5,982.  The  demand  has  been  estimated  at  250,000.  One  case 
known  to  us,  concerns  an  American  citizen  here  nineteen  years,  whose 
entire  family  are  in  Poland.  He  tried  to  become  a  citizen  in  1916  but  was 
debarred  because  the  ruling  at  that  time  refused  citizenship  to  men  whose 
families  were  overseas.  In  1924  he  was  granted  citizenship  but  his  chil- 
dren were  then  beyond  the  18  years  which  is  the  termination  of  the  non- 
quota status.  Altho  he  has  been  trying  to  unite  his  family  for  years,  and 
has  made  affidavit  at  our  office  as  far  back  as  1920,  no  indication  of  prog- 
ress toward  the  visa  is  evident  yet. 

The  official  estimates  indicate  that  the  Syrian  quota,  which  is  100,  is  ex- 
hausted for  twenty-five  years  in  advance.  Against  the  non-preference 
half  of  the  Turkish  quota  of  100,  2,000  non-preference  applications  have 
been  listed. 

These  estimated  figures  and  actual  registration  data  from  official 
sources  are  at  the  service  of  such  of  the  foreign  born  as  seek  information 
on  these  points. 

For  those  who  seek  to  bring  relatives  from  countries  whose  quotas  are 
large  we  have  been  able  to  give  assistance  in  preparing  affidavits  for  pres- 
entation to  American  consuls.  In  many  cases  where  consular  visa  has 
been  primarily  refused,  we  have  been  able  to  secure  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  refusal  and  in  some  case  to  modify  the  consular  ruling  by 
furnishing  additional  information  as  to  financial  responsibility  of  the 
relatives  here. 

A  number  of  cases  dealing  with  persons  born  here  but  taken  abroad  in 
infancy  and  now  resident  there  have  been  taken  up  through  official  chan- 
nels. These  cases  involve  production  of  birth  or  baptismal  certificates,  or 
in  lieu  of  both,  affidavits  of  witnesses  to  the  American  birth,  and  usually, 
also,  some  affidavits  as  to  prospect  of  support  here. 

For  the  year  we  have  assisted  492  in  filling  out  the  form  633  or  federal 
form  for  application  for  issuance  of  visa  to  relatives  of  citizens.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Act  we  have  assisted  963  with  these  forms  and  because 
of  preferential  wait  many  of  these  case  are  still  pending.  697  affidavits 
have  been  made  out  for  relatives  who  cannot  claim  the  privilege  of  the  im- 
migration act.  Information  has  been  given  to  698  on  immigration  mat- 
ters. 

Emigration 

The  matters  we  classify  under  Emigration  might  perhaps  more  prop- 
erly be  called  travel  problems,  because,  except  in  unusual  cases,  the  per- 
son who  seeks  our  services  is  not  desirous  of  leaving  the  country  perma- 
nently but  wishes  to  take  every  possible  step  to  guarantee  re-entry  after 
a  visit  abroad.  The  provisions  of  the  immigration  law  of  1924  grant  a 
re-entry  permit  to  those  for  whom  a  record  of  previous  legal  entry  can  be 
found.  The  technical  procedure  of  application  for  such  re-entry  permit 
is  not  difficult.  We  assist  many  aliens  in  this  service,  aiding  337  last 
year.  Aliens,  however,  who  arrived  through  New  York  prior  to  1898  are 
not  recorded  as  the  records  previous  to  this  date  were  destroyed  by  fire; 
aliens  entering  through  Canada  frequently  cannot  have  records  located 
for  them;  and  American  born  women  who  married  aliens  prior  to  the 
Cable  Act  and  never  took  the  formal  steps  toward  citizenship  find  the 
procedure  somewhat  complicated.  We  have  had  a  number  of  difficult 
cases  of  this  sort  in  the  past  year. 

For  Canadian  born  residents,  who  do  not  require  the  re-entry  permit 
for  quota  purposes,  we  have  continued  to  fill  out  certificates  of  identifica- 
tion for  use  at  the  border.  We  have  given  explicit  warning  that  such 
certificate  of  identification  was  not  a  guarantee  of  re-entry  and  carried 
no  official  weight  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  the  sworn  statement  of  the 
affiant  made  out  within  the  United  States.  To  eliminate  any  possible  mis- 
understanding we  now  have  stamped  on  all  these  documents : 
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"This  is  not  a  guarantee  of  re-entry  into  the  United  States.    It  is 
merely  a  certificate  of  identification." 
Such  certificates  are  filled  out  only  for  those  of  Canadian  birth.     We 
made  out  500  this  year. 

General  Services 

The  various  problems  that  come  to  us,  in  addition  to  three  large  items 
of  immigration,  emigration  and  citizenship,  are  too  diverse  to  enumerate. 
From  the  non-English  speaking  foreign  residents  come  requests  for  in- 
terpretation at  different  State,  civic  or  philanthropic  agencies.  Transla- 
tion of  foreign  birth  records,  marriage  records  and  death  records  often 
come  from  immigrants  themselves  or  interested  organizations.  We  are 
asked  to  secure  information  concerning  kindred  who  are  lost,  or  receiving 
custodial  care,  or  who  are  candidates  for  such  treatment.  The  requests 
are  various  and  treatment  varies  with  each  individual  case  from  mere 
reference  to  a  competent  and  interested  organization  to  an  attempt, 
through  interpretation  and  counsel,  to  unravel  some  of  the  tangled  skeins 
of  the  difficulty. 

The  newcomers,  for  the  past  year,  have  been  mainly  of  north  European 
stock.  Their  inquiries  fall  mainly  into  those  for  work  and  of  educational 
opportunities.  The  new  migration  is  largely  of  young  men  and  women 
in  their  early  twenties  and  for  the  normal  individual  present  only  the 
problems  of  adjustment  that  might  be  met  by  the  average  youth  in  getting 
a  start  in  life  in  industrial  placement.  For  the  English  speaking  migrant 
there  is  only  slightly  more  need  of  adjustment  than  for  the  country  boy 
or  girl  of  American  birth  to  become  accustomed  to  city  life.  The  girls 
go  most  readily  into  domestic  service,  and,  as  the  market  is  not  over 
supplied  with  domestic  help,  have  little  difficulty  in  getting  ahead.  For 
the  young  men  who  succeed  in  getting  work  at  once  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty, but  for  those  who  have  found  it  hard  to  get  industrial  placement 
there  usually  follows  domestic  altercation  as  well.  These  young  people 
generally  come  to  an  aunt,  uncle  or  cousin  who  has  sent  over  the  passage 
money  not  as  a  gift  but  as  a  loan,  and  if  rapid  repayment  is  not  in  order, 
there  is  frequently  open  dissatisfaction  with  the  resulting  breach  of 
friendly  relations.  On  the  one  hand  the  newcomer  asserts  that  the  affi- 
davit of  support  sent  over  by  the  relative  is  a  guarantee  of  just  what  it 
purports  to  be — financial  support  in  case  of  necessity;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  relative,  regretting  his  moment  of  generosity  which  was  probably 
prompted  by  an  over-zealous  steamship  agent,  sees  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  indefinitely  the  support  of  an  able-bodied  person  for  whom  he 
has  no  strict  legal  responsibility.  As  a  rule,  the  dissension  is  short-lived 
and  expands  itself  on  threats  and  counter  threats  of  civil  suit  and  deporta- 
tion recommendations.  The  resident  relative  here  cannot  of  course  force 
the  hand  of  the  Federal  government  to  deport  a  person  who  has  not  be- 
come a  public  charge  and  for  whom  the  only  cause  of  deportation  is  the 
family  quarrel.  According  to  Massachusetts  law  the  alien  cannot  call  on 
a  relative  to  support  him  unless  he  be  the  minor  child  or  aged  parent  of 
such  relative.  The  issue  rapidly  clarifies  itself,  usually  when  the  new- 
comer gets  work,  becomes  self-supporting  and  in  whole  or  in  part  repays 
the  passage  money.  Occasionally  discouragement  succeeds  to  disillusion- 
ment and  the  newcomer  returns  whence  he  came,  concluding  that  the 
New  World  is  not  for  him  a  land  of  promise.  For  the  majority,  America 
is  opportunity  and  success.  The  uniform  interest  in  the  opportunities  of 
intellectual  advancement  indicate  the  excellence  of  the  majority  of  immi- 
grant stock  we  now  receive. 

Clerical  Aspects  of  the  Work 

Citizenship  Records.  We  have  continued  to  take  from  the  records  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  the  names  of  all  those  who  there  declare 
their  intention  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.     For  this  year 
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these  names  number  about  17,204.    To  use  them  effectively  they  must  be 
alphabetized,  listed,  arranged  by  dates  that  the  papers  mature,  and  cir- 
cularized.   We  furnish  lists  for  specific  localities  to  the  local  supervisors  in 
some  instances. 

Immigration  Arrival  Records.  We  also  take  from  the  Federal  Immigra- 
tion records  at  East  Boston  the  names  of  those  aliens  entering  the  United 
States  at  Providence,  New  Bedford  and  Boston  who  give  their  permanent 
destination  as  Massachusetts.  Such  of  these  aliens  as  reside  in  the  terri- 
tory covered  by  the  Boston  office  are  visited  by  the  Field  Secretary  whose 
report  follows.  The  names  of  those  going  to  the  parts  of  the  State 
reached  by  the  branch  offices  of  the  Division  are  sent  to  the  respective 
Branch  Secretaries  for  their  attention.  The  list  of  new  comers  for  the 
past  year  comprises  6,109  names.  588  names  were  sent  to  Springfield; 
343  names  to  New  Bedford;  172  to  Fall  River;  and  205  to  Lawrence. 

These  two  items  of  work,  listing  and  circularization  of  newcomers  and 
those  eligible  for  final  citizenship  papers,  require  constant  clerical  service 
in  mailing  circulars,  checking  lists  for  replies,  and  of  course  in  getting 
under  way  the  answers  which  we  must  send  to  those  who  write  us  in 
response  to  our  circulars. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Field  Secretary 

The  report  of  the  field  work  of  the  past  twelve  months  covers  the  cus- 
tomary endeavor  of  the  Division  to  reach  the  newcomer  to  our  State  per- 
sonally upon  his  arrival  at  the  piers,  and  once  shortly  after  arrival  for  a 
word  of  welcome,  telling  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  State  De- 
partments and  his  own  community,  and  an  offer  of  help  in  any  future 
questions  that  may  confront  him. 

At  the  piers  the  usual  services  have  been  rendered  both  the  aliens  and 
those  calling  for  them — frequently  by  previous  appointment  through  the 
office — connecting  the  stranger  with  relatives  who  have  never  seen  him, 
bringing  waiting  relatives  to  inspectors  who  wish  double  assurance  re- 
garding certain  admissions,  making  occasional  interpretations,  verifying 
doubtful  addresses,  reaching  relatives  unaware  of  the  arrival  of  a  new- 
comer, locating  baggage,  exchanging  money,  helping  in  the  extension  of 
tickets  for  the  last  portion  of  the  journey  and  frequently  escorting  the 
newly  arrived  to  the  railway  station  or  to  the  new  home.  Detentions  are 
still  made,  but  they  are  few  in  number  and  generally  of  short  duration, 
the  causes  usually  being  a  temporary  or  doubtful  physical  condition,  irreg- 
ularity of  documents  or  questionable  circumstances  surrounding  the 
arrival.  These  difficulties  are  generally  cleared  up  in  short  order  at  the 
ensuing  Board  hearing,  and  the  entry  permitted  within  a  few  hours.  The 
various  organizations  represented  at  the  piers  are  working  together  cor- 
dially for  the  alien  in  any  ways  that  may  arise  and  co-operating  in  the 
organization  known  as  the  Federation  of  Workers  with  Immigrants  for 
the  detained  at  the  Immigration  Station  at  East  Boston,  providing,  when 
necessary,  clothing  and  supplies  particularly  for  those  about  to  be  deported 
from  this  country  to  their  homeland.  Our  principal  holidays,  also,  have 
been  celebrated  at  the  station  by  this  group,  furnishing  decorations,  addi- 
tional dainties  and  occasional  entertainment.  These  efforts  have  been 
highly  appreciated  and  have  helped  the  newcomers  awaiting  admission 
there  to  realize  in  a  small  way  the  desire  of  the  State  to  "bring  into  sym- 
pathetic and  mutually  helpful  relations  the  Commonwealth  and  its  resi- 
dents of  foreign  origin,"  as  well  as  to  understand  something  of  our  his- 
tory and  customs. 

This  same  effort  is  evidenced  in  the  visits  of  the  Field  Secretary — one 
call  is  made  at  the  destination  of  each  alien  in  her  portion  of  the  State, 
and  while  in  many  cases  the  newcomer  is  already  at  work  elsewhere,  the 
relatives  are  glad  to  discuss  his  or  her  ambitions  and  the  opportunities 
afforded  toward  attaining  them.  In  a  great  many  cases,  too,  long  time 
residents  here  take  the  opportunity  to  inquire  regarding  their  own  status 
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regarding  naturalization  and  kindred  subjects,  and  express  gratification 
at  clearing  up  vague  ideas  and  determination  to  take  steps  at  once  toward 
citizenship.  An  amazing  amount  of  incorrect  information  regarding  nat- 
uralization is  afloat,  and  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  give  accurate  in- 
formation to  those  who  are  eager  to  obtain  it.  Few  indeed  are  the  arriv- 
ing aliens  who  do  not  intend  to  become  American  citizens,  and  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  come  to  the  city  for  this  purpose,  partially  filled  blanks 
and  instructions  are  sent,  frequently  too,  as  stated  above,  for  their  longer 
resident  relatives.     During  the  year  we  have  covered  3,100  new  arrivals. 

Since  most  of  the  arrivals  at  the  Port  of  Boston  for  the  past  few  years 
have  been  English  speaking,  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  immigrant  is 
obviated  for  them — the  impossibility  to  speak  or  understand  our  language, 
and  therefore  employment  is  their  first  and  greatest  need.  In  many  in- 
stances the  passage  money  has  been  borrowed,  very  little  actual  cash  has 
been  brought  by  the  newcomer,  and  a  living  must  be  earned  at  once,  in 
spite  of  the  hospitable  offers  of  relatives  established  here.  The  average 
boy  (the  unemployment  problem  among  the  girls  is  much  less  difficult) 
is  glad  to  take  anything  that  offers  and  lack  of  opportunity  to  go  to  work 
in  spite  of  honest  efforts  to  find  employment  creates  a  dissatisfaction  and 
discouragement  which  is  a  most  undesirable  start  for  our  aliens,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  the  man  past  his  first  youth. 

If  working  hours  permit  it,  the  general  run  of  boys  intend  to  take 
advantage  of  evening  classes — most  girls  in  housework  find  this  quite 
impossible  in  spite  of  their  desire  to  attend.  These  are  encouraged  to 
take  advantage  of  other  opportunities  to  advance  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  classes  later  on  should  occasion  permit  it. 

The  customary  office  hours  have  been  kept  by  the  Field  Secretary  and 
the  usual  special  investigations  on  cases  submitted  at  the  office  have  been 
made  by  her. 

Fall  Kiver  Office 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  this  office  indicates  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  applicants  for  our  services,  despite  unfavorable  industrial  con- 
ditions and  a  decreased  population. 

While  the  types  of  service  rendered  varied  little  from  that  of  previous 
years,  it  is  noted  that  our  clients  were  drawn  from  a  wider  radius  of 
cities  and  towns. 

The  work  maintained  a  satisfactory  average  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  followed  by  a  depression  during  the  summer  months  which  was 
compensated  for  by  the  increased  activity  of  the  last  quarter. 

A  keener  interest  than  usual  is  apparent  in  matters  pertaining  to  cit- 
izenship, not  only  in  Fall  River  but  in  the  other  cities  and  towns  of  Bris- 
tol County,  cared  for  through  this  office. 

A  representative  of  the  office  has  visited  Taunton  on  several  occasions, 
furnishing  immigration  information  and  assisting  more  than  one  hun- 
dred aliens  with  their  citizenship  forms.  In  addition,  information  and 
assistance  is  furnished  through  the  mail  to  the  Director  of  Americaniza- 
tion at  Taunton  on  the  problems  frequently  arising  in  her  work. 

Our  work  with  the  Americanization  classes  in  Fall  River  is  progressing 
very  favorably  and  at  its  completion  several  hundred  aliens  will  have  ac- 
quired citizenship  or  will  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  that  goal. 

We  are  at  present  making  an  effort  to  extend  our  service  to  North 
Easton  and  Attleboro  since  we  are  assured  that  a  large  field  exists  for 
the  service  that  the  office  makes  available. 

The  number  of  persons  aided  in  bringing  relatives  to  this  country  ex- 
ceeded that  of  previous  years.  The  acquirement  of  citizenship  by  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  Portuguese  race  who  thereby  gained  the  priv- 
ilege of  bringing  their  families  and  parents  to  the  United  States,  would 
account  for  the  gain  in  this  particular  branch  of  our  work. 

During  the  summer  months  large  numbers  of  visitors  were  enabled  to 
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enter  Canada  and  return  to  the  United  States  through  advice  and  docu- 
ments furnished  by  the  office.  As  in  former  years  many  such  visitors, 
traveling  without  knowledge  of  immigration  requirements,  were  detained 
at  the  border  line  and  appealed  to  the  office  through  relatives,  for  assist- 
ance in  returning  to  their  homes. 

The  gradual  passing  of  the  custom,  prevalent  among  the  foreign  born 
and  more  particularly  the  Portuguese  people  of  making  frequent  visits 
to  their  former  homes,  affects  the  demand  for  Visitors'  Permits.  This 
change  of  habit  we  believe  to  be  a  distinct  gain  for  the  work  of  American- 
ization, since  it  indicates  a  more  stable  population  and  one  that  is  ready 
for  assimilation. 

The  practice  of  furnishing  Affidavits  of  Support  to  be  mailed  abroad 
has  been  discontinued  to  a  great  extent.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
regardless  of  the  explanation  given  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  this  docu- 
ment, grave  disappointment  was  caused  the  prospective  immigrant  to 
learn  that  the  document  did  not  permit  of  his  immediate  sailing,  regard- 
less of  quota  limitations. 

It  is  certain  that  through  the  confidence  gained  in  the  State  office  by 
the  foreign  born,  the  practice  of  exploiting  them  in  matters  pertaining 
to  immigration  by  unscrupulous  persons  has  been  practically  eradicated. 
Through  a  slow  process  of  education  we  have  made  clear  to  them  the  mani- 
fest impossibility  of  affecting  the  existing  immigration  laws,  either 
through  influence  or  the  payment  of  exorbitant  sums  of  money. 

The  efforts  of  the  office  in  aiding  applicants  in  wage  disputes,  industrial 
compensation,  military  matters,  and  the  various  problems  requiring  ad- 
justment have  met  with  gratifying  success.  These  services  have  undoubt- 
edly strengthened  the  confidence  of  the  alien  in  the  State  and  this  feeling 
will  react  as  an  excellent  advertising  medium  for  the  work  of  Americani- 
zation. 

Lawrence  Office 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  textile  industries,  upon  which  the  Merri- 
mac  Valley  generally  is  dependent,  are  still  in  the  throes  of  depression, 
the  work  at  this  office  for  the  past  year  has  continued  unceasingly.  The 
preponderance  of  cases  handled  were  those  pertaining  to  citizenship,  immi- 
gration, and  emigration.  Lawrence  and  Lowell  particularly  have  received 
additional  reverses  by  the  closing  of  mills  due  to  the  lack  of  orders  and 
the  high  tax  rate.  A  gratifying  announcement  that  benefits  Lawrence 
states  that  the  tax  rate  has  been  reduced  $3.20  per  thousand,  thereby  sav- 
ing the  local  mills  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  the  intention  of  city  offi- 
cials to  offer  inducements  to  officials  of  diversified  industries  to  establish 
factories  in  these  mill  cities,  so  that  when  a  textile  depression  visits  us 
the  residents  will  not  suffer  from  lack  of  employment. 

In  the  summer  of  1927,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Bodwell,  branch  secretary  of  the 
Lawrence  office  since  the  creation  of  this  office,  resigned  his  position  for 
a  more  lucrative  one  as  Watch  and  Ward  Society  Secretary  in  Boston, 
Mass.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Donovan,  a  native  of  Lawrence,  received  the  provis- 
ional appointment  as  branch  secretary  September  9,  1927. 

After  a  careful  survey  of  his  district,  the  present  secretary  advised 
the  elimination  of  Sunday  office  hours  at  Haverhill  and  Lowell,  and  has 
substituted  Wednesday  evening  at  Haverhill  and  Thursday  evening  at 
Lowell.  The  headquarters  are  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  offices  in 
both  cities,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Secretary  Hines  of  the  former  city  and 
Secretary  Grasse  for  the  use  of  their  offices. 

Establishing  of  Tuesday  evening  office  hours  instead  of  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  Lawrence  has  proved  to  be  a  convenience  for  the  people, 
judging  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  applicants.  We  are  now  in  per- 
fect accord  with  all  business  houses  by  having  office  hours  that  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  residents. 

The  Lawrence  office  is  located  in  Room  211,  Bay  State  Building  as 
heretofore.     This  office  is  inadequate  for  our  needs,  it  being  very  small, 
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and  had  been  used  as  a  dressing  room  for  waitresses  in  the  restaurant 
below  us.  This  building  is  centrally  located,  equipped  with  two  fast  ele- 
vators, is  comparatively  new,  and  is  the  building  in  which  our  office  right- 
fully belongs,  but  we  should  have  a  larger  office.  The  superintendent  of 
the  building  advised  that  there  is  no  existing  vacancy,  but  will  notify  us 
whenever  an  opportunity  presents  itself  to  make  an  agreeable  change  of 
location.* 

Citizenship 

Requests  for  information  in  regard  to  citizenship  numbered  1,461, 
which  was  more  than  one-half  of  all  cases  handled  during  the  year.  All 
nationalities  are  particularly  interested  in  this  phase  of  our  work. 

By  taking  from  the  records  at  the  Clerk  of  Courts  offices  at  Lawrence 
and  East  Cambridge,  the  names  of  residents  who  filed  their  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  a  citizen,  we  were  able  to  circularize  these  people, 
notifying  them  that  their  first  papers  were  two  years  old,  and  if  they 
had  resided  in  the  United  States  for  five  continuous  years  and  one  year 
in  this  State  immediately  preceding  application,  they  could  petition  for 
naturalization.    All  letters  have  received  whole-hearted  responses. 

Lists  of  the  above  names  have  been  furnished  the  various  Americaniza- 
tion Supervisors  in  order  that  they  may  check  up  on  the  number  who  re- 
sponded to  our  appeal  in  regard  to  school  attendance. 

The  reasons  for  obtaining  citizenship  are  many  and  various. 

Immigration 

The  Federal  Immigration  Law  of  1924  restricts  immigration  to  such 
an  extent  that  many  of  our  nationalities  refer  to  us  for  information.  The 
Italians,  particularly,  are  affected  by  this  law,  for  the  reason  that  their 
quota  number  is  3,845  annually,  of  which  one-half  is  reserved  for  pref- 
erence cases.  There  are  numerous  persons  of  this  nationality  in  our  dis- 
trict and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  thousands  on  the  waiting  list  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

In  cases  of  immigrants  coming  from  countries  with  small  quotas,  there 
is  little  we  can  do  to  re-unite  families. 

Emigration 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  applications  for 
a  certificate  of  identification  for  those  non-citizen  residents  who  wish  to 
visit  Canada  during  the  summer  months.  This  form  does  not  guarantee 
re-admission,  but  it  has  proved  invaluable  to  the  travelers,  especially 
since  the  border  inspection  has  been  so  drastic. 

Miscellaneous 

Other  problems  confronting  our  foreign-born  residents  and  others 
are  continually  referred  to  us.  Questions  in  regard  to  accidents  to  mill 
operatives  in  pursuance  of  their  daily  labors  are  forwarded  to  the  In- 
dustrial Accident  Board  for  their  decision.  This  board  was  created  for 
this  purpose  and  we  are  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  such  a  body  in 
existence. 

The  employment  problem  requires  drastic  action  in  this  district  due  to 
the  inactivity  in  the  textile  industry.  There  is  a  feeling  of  optimism  in 
regard  to  the  mills,  in  that  the  cotton  and  woolen  industry  is  reflected  in  a 
slight  upward  trend.  We  feel  that  if  conditions  are  righted  through  the 
medium  of  the  above  or  by  the  establishment  of  diversified  industries  we 
will  be  in  a  position  to  be  a  real  service  to  the  residents. 

One  case  which  has  come  to  our  attention  is  that  of  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  born  at  Post  Mills  Village,  Vermont,  who  is  now  receiving  a 
pension  from  the  U.  S.  Government.    This  gentleman,  when  71  years  old 

*  Additional  space  has  been  secured  since  this  report  went  to  press. 
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lived  in  Oregon,  seemed  to  be  in  a  rut  there,  and  accepted  land  from  the 
Canadian  Government  in  Canada  as  a  means  to  escape  his  desperate  con- 
dition. To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  renounce  his  United  States  citizen- 
ship and  to  be  naturalized  a  Canadian  subject.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1920,  has  a  first  paper  two  years  old,  and  has  petitioned  for 
United  States  citizenship  at  the  age  of  85  years.  His  only  means  of  ex- 
istence is  derived  from  the  pension  he  now  receives  from  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  are  endeavoring  to  find  a  local  patriotic  organization  to 
pay  the  fee  of  $4.00  necessary  to  file  his  petition. 

Other  cases  in  which  we  are  always  interested  are  those  covering  re- 
lease of  trustee  writs.  The  State  law  allows  that  all  but  $10.00  can  be 
held  from  a  man's  wages,  which  results  in  a  hardship  because  most  of  the 
$10.00  would  have  to  cover  a  rental  payment.  We  have  been  fortunate  in 
obtaining  releases  and  have  made  arrangements  for  small  payments 
weekly  to  counsel  until  the  bill  has  been  paid. 

The  various  Superintendents  of  Schools  and  Americanization  Super- 
visors in  our  district  are  willing  and  ready  at  all  times  to  co-operate  with 
us  in  matters  pertaining  to  citizenship. 

We  are  indebted  chiefly  to  our  Director  for  her  guidance  and  zeal  in 
promulgating  this  wonderful  work  for  our  residents. 

New  Bedford  Office 

In  the  face  of  adverse  business  conditions,  the  New  Bedford  office  has 
had  a  very  successful  year.  An  analysis  of  the  year's  work  shows  a  con- 
stant increase  in  each  classification,  the  percentage  of  cases  in  each  classi- 
fication remaining  about  the  same.  We  have  sensed  the  fact  that  there 
would  have  been  more  applications  for  citizenship  if  there  had  been  stead- 
ier employment.  Textile  business,  and  cotton  is  the  backbone  of  New 
Bedford  industry,  has  been  at  a  low  ebb.  The  only  shoe  factory  in  this 
city,  employing  five  hundred  people,  closed  out  this  year.  Pessimism  as 
to  the  future  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  two  new  industries, 
a  tire  fabric  plant  and  a  warehouse,  each  employing  a  thousand  people, 
have  been  established  here.  Agriculture  has  increased  in  this  vicinity, 
especially  in  the  cranberry  bogs  on  Cape  Cod.  A  great  many  Cape  Verd- 
eans,  natural  farmers,  find  their  ways  to  the  bogs.  This  group  is  quite 
different  from  the  "blacks"  who  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  great  deal  of  work  may  be  done  among  them.  While  many  of  this 
group  are  illiterate,  they  are  anxious  to  improve  their  condition.  They 
are  industrious  people,  quick  to  take  advantage  of  opportunity,  serious 
minded,  and  many  are  the  "smaller  business-men"  of  the  vicinity.  This 
group  will  be  a  great  factor  in  the  future  of  Cape  Cod. 

Immigration 

During  the  past  year  very  few  immigrants  have  arrived  at  the  port  of 
New  Bedford.  Most  of  the  new  arrivals  were  Canadians,  but  several 
hundred  people  of  English  extraction  came  to  this  city.  We  have  circu- 
larized all  whose  names  we  have  received  from  Boston,  and  have  been  in 
immediate  contact  with  those  arriving  in  the  port.  The  packets,  the  col- 
orful visitors  to  this  port  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  are  destined  to 
be  memories  in  a  very  short  time.  The  restrictive  immigration  law 
allows  Portugal  but  503  as  her  quota,  this  to  include  the  insular  posses- 
sions. This  and  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  American  Consul  at  Cape 
Verde  made  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  visa,  and  immigration  has  practically 
ceased.  Attempts  have  been  made,  and  several  of  these  attempts  have 
been  more  or  less  successful,  to  smuggle  aliens  into  the  United  States 
through  this  port.  A  packet  comes  here  with  a  fake  crew  list,  the  unwel- 
come ones  are  "detained,"  but  leave  during  the  night;  the  captain  is 
fined,  but  as  he  is  unable  to  pay,  the  boat  is  levied  against,  sold  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  and  finds  her  way  back  to  the  same  business.     Aliens 
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leaving  the  ship  are  absorbed  in  settlements  where  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  locate  them.  The  Fabre  Line,  leaving  Boston  and  Providence, 
plans  to  enter  the  Cape  Verde  trade,  and  will  probably  eliminate  sail-boat 
competition.  An  American  Consul  will  be  located  at  Cape  Verde  in  the 
near  future.    This  problem  will  probably  right  itself  in  the  coming  year. 

Canadian  Travel 

Canadian  travel  was  heavy  during  the  summer,  many  natives  of  Canada 
visiting  their  old  homes,  or  touring  the  country  by  automobile.  We  had 
many  aliens  of  English  extraction  tell  us  that  relatives  were  living  in 
Canada,  excluded  from  the  United  States  by  the  Immigration  Law,  and 
that  they  were  going  to  visit  them.  We  used  a  form  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Director  and  invariably  these  people  returned  to  tell  us  that  this 
document  was  of  invaluable  assistance  to  them  in  returning  to  this  coun- 
try. Several  people  have  gone  to  Canada  at  our  suggestion  to  legalize 
their  entry.  Hundreds  are  unable  to  obtain  citizenship  because  there  is 
no  record  of  legal  admission,  and  no  "nunc  pro  tunc"  examination.  We  ar- 
range everything  so  that  they  may  obtain  a  non-quota  visa,  pay  a  head 
tax,  and  return  the  same  day.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  expeditious  pro- 
cedure at  this  time. 

Permits  to  Re-enter 

Practically  everyone  leaving  the  country  applies  for  a  permit  to  re-enter. 
These  permits  are  now  coming  through  in  much  better  time  than  they 
did  a  year  ago. 

Naturalization 

The  bulk  of  our  work  continues  to  be  that  of  assisting  people  to  obtain 
citizenship.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Clerk  of  Courts  to 
have  the  Naturalization  Books  in  New  Bedford  every  two  months.  This 
is  working  out  very  well.  It  is  now  required  of  a  petitioner  in  the  State 
Courts  that  he  appear  with  his  witnesses  on  three  different  occasions. 
This  works  hardship  on  people  who  are  obliged  to  reimburse  witnesses 
for  the  loss  of  a  day's  pay.  It  seems  that  something  could  be  done  to 
simplify  this. 

Sending  for  Relatives 

We  have  been  asked  for  assistance  by  many  aliens  who  wish  to  have  rel- 
atives join  them  in  this  country.  We  have  explained  to  them  that  there 
is  no  preference  for  them  in  the  quota,  but  have  co-operated  in  assisting 
them  to  make  affidavit  that  they  will  be  responsible  that  this  person  will 
not  become  a  public  charge.  The  desire  to  help  relatives  has,  no  doubt, 
stimulated  applications  for  citizenship.  We  have  made  several  applica- 
tions for  citizens  who  wish  to  send  for  relatives. 

Notarial  Service 

Most  of  the  applicants  in  this  classification  were  sent  to  us  by  the  New- 
Bedford  postmaster.  He  is  asked  to  check  up  on  applicants  for  Ameri- 
can passports  who  are  now  in  a  foreign  country,  and  who  claim  citizen- 
ship by  birth  in  the  United  States.  Friends  in  the  United  States  are 
asked  to  make  statement  under  oath  that  the  applicant  for  the  passport  is 
known  to  them,  was  born  in  the  United  States,  moved  abroad  at  a  certain 
time,  etc. 

Exploitation 

A  constant  watch  is  kept  for  any  indication  of  exploitation.  An  impos- 
ter,  formerly  employed  by  a  large  realty  company,  operated  in  New  Bed- 
ford for  a  week  during  June,  swindling  former  customers   of  nearly 
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$5,000.    We  co-operated  with  the  police  in  working  up  a  case  against  him 
and  have  obtained  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.     Some  complaints  have  been 
made  that  wages  were  not  paid,  but,  on  calling  the  mills,  we  usually  found 
that  it  is  a  misunderstanding. 

Military  Tax  Exemption 

A  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  were  born  in  Portugal 
have  appealed  to  us  to  help  them  obtain  relief  from  taxation  imposed  for 
not  serving  in  the  Portuguese  Army.  This  tax  was  imposed  indirectly 
as  the  parents  were  levied  against  in  case  the  one  taxed  had  no  prop- 
erty available.  An  appeal  was  made  through  the  Department  of  State  at 
Washington  to  the  Portuguese  Government  and  a  precedent  was  estab- 
lished whereby  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  exempted  from  this  tax. 
This  will  affect  hundreds  of  people  in  this  territory. 

We  have  maintained  contacts  in  the  territory  and  have  endeavored  to 
acquaint  other  organizations  and  public  officials  with  the  work  that  the 
Division  of  Immigration  and  Americanization  is  doing.  Invariably  the 
value  of  the  work  is  recognized  throughout  the  territory,  and  clients  are 
referred  to  us  from  all  public  and  semi-public  offices.  The  Branch  Sec- 
retary has  spoken  at  meetings  in  Brockton  and  Wareham,  as  well  as  at 
various  functions  in  New  Bedford.  Cards  which  describe  the  work,  give 
the  office  hours,  and  other  data  are  distributed.  We  see  actual  results 
from  this  work.  We  have  helped  people  in  thirty-nine  cities  and  towns  in 
this  district,  those  from  Provincetown  coming  a  distance  of  ninety  miles 
for  assistance.  Our  office  is  now  centrally  located,  is  very  inviting,  and, 
we  feel,  makes  for  greater  dignity.  There  is  an  endless  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  here,  and  the  fact  that  one  client  seems  to  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  our  service  to  his  neighbors,  prompts  us  to  expect  greater 
volume,  and  an  opportunity  to  do  greater  work  during  the  coming  year. 

Springfield  Office 

The  report  for  1927  shows  a  record  of  steady  progress  in  the  Spring- 
field district  in  our  work  with  the  foreign  born.  The  district  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  freer  from  exploitation  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  five 
years,  complaints  have  been  correspondingly  reduced,  and  by  constant 
watchfulness  we  hope  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  present  comparative 
freedom  from  this  vicious  practice. 

Industrial  conditions  have  not  been  good,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact  we 
have  noted  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  alien  to  improve  his 
condition  by  attending  school  and  learning  something  of  our  institutions 
and  government.  We  find  a  greater  eagerness  on  the  part  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  the  district  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  Commonwealth's 
service,  and  we  also  find  that  our  office  is  being  sought  by  a  new  type  of 
immigrant,  who  places  himself  in  our  hands,  asking  us  to  prepare  a  pro- 
gram for  him,  so  that  he  may  more  easily  be  merged  with  us  and  eventu- 
ally be  naturalized. 

4,354  people  applied  for  assistance  in  this  district  during  the  year.  Ap- 
plications came  from  practically  every  city  and  town  in  central  and  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  and  from  residents  of  every  nationality.  The  severity 
of  our  present  immigration  act  has  tended  to  increase  the  need  for  expert 
assistance  in  adjusting  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  this  act,  whereas  in 
the  past  some  of  the  help  that  was  required  might  have  been  only  routine. 
Most  of  the  cases  that  we  receive  now  are  serious  and  vitally  affect  the 
persons  involved. 

We  have  endeavored  to  bring  to  the  Americans  in  our  district  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  assisting  in  the  assimilation  of  the  foreign  born, 
and  the  need  of  helping  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  America.  In  most  of 
the  towns  of  the  district  we  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Women's 
Clubs,  Men's  Service  Clubs,  and  churches  of  various  denominations,  espe- 
cially those  attended  by  the  foreign  born,  and  we  have  won  their  interest 
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and  secured  their  co-operation  in  our  Americanization  program,  as  a  re- 
sult of  placing-  before  them  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  with  its  for- 
eign born,  through  the  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americanization. 
This  has  made  for  a  healthier  condition,  and  at  the  present  time  we  believe 
that  a  better  understanding  of  the  mutual  problem  in  Americanization 
has  been  achieved. 

In  addition,  this  year  we  have  tried  the  new  plan  of  reaching  foreign 
born  parents  through  their  children  who  are  pupils  in  the  public  schools. 
We  have  found  these  children,  who  were  either  born  in  this  country  or 
who  were  brought  here  in  infancy,  have  acquired  a  spirit  and  a  sentiment 
which  their  fathers  and  mothers  lack,  and  oftentimes  an  interest  in  and 
appreciation  of  American  ideals  can  be  created  by  the  eagerness  of  chil- 
dren to  have  their  parents  become  Americans,  like  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers of  their  companions. 

We  have  continued  to  maintain  part  time  bureaus  in  Holyoke  and  in 
Worcester  in  order  that  we  might  have  in  each  of  these  cities  a  center  for 
the  people  in  those  parts  of  the  district.  The  office  in  Springfield  is  open 
each  Wednesday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  find  it  a  serious 
handicap  to  lose  time  from  their  employment.  In  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce at  Holyoke,  with  the  co-operation  of  Miss  Anna  Warren  of  the 
Holyoke  School  Department,  we  are  present  each  Thursday  night  until 
8.30.  In  Worcester  the  School  Department  has  donated  to  us  an  office  in 
a  very  good  location,  at  90  Franklin  Street,  and  Miss  Catherine  McHugh, 
the  Director  of  Americanization,  who  has  been  desirous  of  securing  our 
assistance  in  helping  the  members  of  her  classes,  has  given  her  time  un- 
stintingly  to  make  this  mutual  service  a  success.  This  office  is  open  from 
5  o'clock  until  9.00  each  Friday  evening. 

Meetings  were  held  in  various  localities,  usually  in  a  school  building  or 
in  the  town  hall.  When  the  Branch  Secretary  planned  to  visit  a  town, 
arrangements  were  made  to  notify  the  people  of  that  section,  through 
the  press,  and  through  announcements  in  the  different  churches  to  the 
effect  that  those  residents  needing  his  assistance  might  bring  their 
problems  to  him  at  that  time.  Among  the  places  at  which  such  meetings 
were  held,  are  the  following : 

Holyoke,  three  meetings. 
Pittsfield,  one  meeting. 
Chicopee,  one  meeting. 
Chicopee  Falls,  one  meeting. 
Willimansett,  one  meeting. 
Fairview,  one  meeting. 
Adams,  two  meetings. 
Westfield,  one  meeting. 
Ludlow,  one  meeting. 
Fitchburg,  one  meeting. 
Springfield,  three  meetings. 
Indian  Orchard,  one  meeting. 
Easthampton,  one  meeting. 
Athol,  one  meeting. 
Worcester,  three  meetings. 
Three  Rivers,  one  meeting. 
Warren,  one  meeting. 
South  Bellingham,  one  meeting. 

Citizenship 

2,582  applications  for  assistance  in  citizenship  matters  were  made. 
715  forms  2214  were  prepared  for  petitioners  for  second  papers,  and  we 
helped  624  applicants  for  first  papers.  We  have  continued  to  circularize 
the  cities  of  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Chicopee,  Worcester,  and  the  surround- 
ing towns  from  the  lists  of  declarants  which  we  secure  from  the  records 
at  the  Superior  Courts.    The  pamphlet  "The  Constitution  of  the  United 
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States  with  Suggestions  for  Those  Preparing  for  Citizenship"  is  given  to 
applicants  for  second  papers,  and  we  have  furnished  the  booklet  to  club 
groups  interested  in  promoting  citizenship,  and  to  various  school  depart- 
ments when  they  have  requested  them. 

Immigration  and  Emigration 

848  persons  were  given  information  and  assistance  in  immigration 
questions.  One  hundred  forms  633,  petition  to  bring  certain  relatives  of 
American  citizens  to  the  United  States,  were  prepared.  196  forms  631, 
application  for  permit  to  re-enter  the  United  States  after  a  temporary- 
stay  abroad,  were  filed  for  aliens  who  were  returning  to  visit  in  their 
home  countries. 

The  public  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  the  Division's  work  in  this 
district,  is  very  pleasing,  and  we  feel  it  is  a  measure  of  the  success  of  the 
work.  The  Branch  Secretary  would  like  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Di- 
rector for  her  help,  and  for  the  interest  that  she  has  shown  in  the  Spring- 
field district. 

Racial  Classifications  From  December  1,  1926,  to  December  1,  1927 

—  All  Offices  — 
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Summary  of  Applications  for  Service  From  December  1,  1926 

to  December  1,  1927 


Bank      .... 
Citizenship    . 
Compensation  for  Injury 
Emigration    . 
Employment 
Financial  Aid 
Immigration . 
Interpretation 
Misc.  Complaint 
Misc.  Information 
Notarial  Service  . 
Search  for  Lost  Persons 
Translation  . 

Total      . 
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